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THE NEGLECT OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

In an editorial in the last number of the Journal we pointed out 
some of the more obvious limitations of the modern classical scholar. 
To deal in detail with so large a subject was not of course possible 
in the space available, nor can we do so now. There is, however, 
one aspect of the question which deserves attention. It is the catholic 
ignorance which a majority of our specialists show of the principles 
and application of comparative grammar, especially in all that per- 
tains to the history of sounds and fiexions. The average classicist’s 
mind, so far as this department is concerned, is a charnel-house of 
dead and gone theories whose wraiths in ghastly disarray regularly 
walk whenever in a lecture or in the commentary of some text which 
he is annotating he finds himself in the painful position of having to 
explain some example of phonetic change or morphological decay. 
Absorbed in the pursuit of his own specialty he has wholly neglected 
the recent advances in this branch, and his mind harks back to the 
exploded theories of twenty years ago; or, more daring, he attempts 
to ‘get up” the point with the aid of what he understands to be the 
latest literature, demonstrating with pathetic completeness the fact 
that in this particular field a little knowledge is not merely a dangerous 
but a fatal thing. His lack of training is manifest in every phase 
of the discussion. He shies at a suffix and balks at a stem. Verner’s 
law has for him the terrors of a penal code, and analogy he believes 
to be of diabolic origin. He regards the whole gamut of sounds with 
vague suspicion. His attitude toward certain objective facts of pho- 
netics results in a strange psycho-physiological medley. Open sounds 
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are for ever closed to him; sibilants are not simply a hissing but a 
reproach; aspirates rub him the wrong way, and it is only with the 
mutes or the liquids that he feels the faint stirring of an ultimate 
sympathy. But, it will be urged, the Latin or Greek specialist does 
not need to know very much about comparative grammar. When- 
ever in the course of his own work he is confronted by a problem in 
linguistics all he has to do is to go to the man in charge of that depart- 
ment, button-hole him, state the difficulty, get him to turn his phonetic 
stop on, and listen to the music. In large universities where there 
is a well-organized department of comparative philology this is possible 
and is the usual practice. But the great majority of classical profes- 
sors are in smaller institutions where there is no chair of comparative 
grammar. These men must face their own problems and in the 
absence of special training they find themselves in the position already 


. described, and once more the ghost walks. 


The root of the evil in this as in so many other things is to be 
found in the organization of the courses leading to the doctor’s degree 
in the classics. In some institutions, it is true, candidates take 
systematic courses in comparative grammar and, in addition, at 
least a year in Sanskrit; but in others the requirement is limited to 
one general course, necessarily of an introductory character, and 
in still others even this modicum can be and generally is evaded. 
The requirement should be stiffened. The introductory course 
could very properly be inserted at the end of the college course for 
those who are specializing in the classics, and graduate students 
should be required to have not only this introductory course but at 
least one more advanced course in which by the careful analysis of 
long series of words, they could learn to put into practice and to 
handle easily the principles in which they have been instructed. 
For the benefit of those who in their enthusiasm for their specialties 
or in the throes of their dissertations neglected this side during their 
university course, we shall publish in an early number of the Journal 
a descriptive bibliography of the latest and most reliable books. 
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SOME XENOPHON PROBLEMS AND RECENT XENOPHON 
LITERATURE 


By GrorGE HaApzsits 
University of Pennsylvania 


Indicating briefly the history and the present status of some of the 
larger Xenophontine problems and suggesting some of the leading 
contributions more recently made to Xenophon literature, I purpose 
to gather within the limits of this review materials that at the present 
time seem quite essential to an intelligent appreciation and successful 
teaching of this author. The smoke of battle long waged over certain 
questions has sufficiently cleared away to render possible some seem- 
ingly final judgments. It is plainly not within the scope or intent 
of the present paper to mention many monographs, dissertations, 
programmes, notes in periodic literature, and other articles, belonging 
to the voluminous Xenophontea of the past fifteen years. But in 
spite of lacunae it is hoped this statement of problems and of the liter- 
ature they have evoked may bring the reader into immediate contact 
with the larger library of general and specialized studies bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the genius of Xenophon. 

The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. G. Daxyns. 4 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1890. 

These invaluable translations by Dakyns, whose vital enthusiasm 
for his author has long been known (see the essay on ‘“‘ Xenophon” 
in Hellenica, Evelyn Abbott; Oxford, 1880), are made with a full 
consciousness of the difficulties of rendering into English a composite 
style of ‘combined dignity and freshness.” The flexible versatility 
of the Athenian is fairly represented, and the numerous problems and 
theories associated with Xenophon’s life and literary activity are 
discussed at length, with judicial sobriety, in prefatory essays. No 
better means exists in English for securing an orientation in the 
involved problems of the dates and authorship of the Xenophontine 
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works, and perhaps the tribute is none too great that associates the 

translator with Jowett and Frazer. 

The Art of Horsemanship, by Xenophon. Translated by M. H. Morcan. Bos- 
ton, 1893. 

This finished translation is accompanied by chapters on the Greek 
riding-horse, and is provided with notes and illustrations. 

The best synthetic study of Xenophon’s multiple interests is the 
discriminating and graceful appreciation of Croiset in Histoire de la 
littérature grecque (A. et M. Croiset. Paris, 1887-99). All too often, 
no doubt, we yield to the pressure of an inquisitive age, and seeking 
an accumulation of knowledge, lose the greater possession of a wisdom 
that correlates and vivifies through a discovery of connecting prin- 
ciples. While Christ’s account in his Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur (Miinchen, 1898) is a veritable repertorium of facts and a 
thesaurus of information bearing upon Xenophon and the later 
Xenophon literature, Croiset’s work possesses all the magic of an 
evolution of the unknown from the known. 

Das literarische Portrit der Griechen, im fiinjten u. vierten Jahrhundert. Von 
Ivo Bruns. Berlin, 1896. 

These searching examinations of Bruns are appreciative as they 
are stimulating, and approach the matter of literary and Kultur 
development from the singularly suggestive point of view of the mode 
and degree with which historical personalities are revealed in the 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Bruns denies that 
Xenophon passes independent judgment upon the dramatis personae 
' of the Hellenica, and finds that it was written under continual stress 
of conflict between the author’s own predilection for biographic and 
personal detail and the intellectual standard of his great predecessor 
in historical composition. The originality of Xenophon’s technique 
in the Symposium is finely analyzed. As for the Memorabilia, the 
Xenophontine and the Platonic Socrates are held to be in agreement 
in essentials, while the differences that distinguish them are attribut- 
able to the necessarily different impressions received by two such 
widely different minds as those of Plato and Xenophon. 

Although the ancients, Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Lucian were in remarkable agreement 
touching: the honest intentions and truthfulness of Xenophon who, 
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besides, was classed with Herodotus and Thucydides, the verdict of 
distrust, as is well known, of a later generation of historical critics of 
the Hellenica—Grote, Curtius, Thirlwall, Niebuhr, Freeman, Busolt,* 
Beloch, Hertzberg, and Sittl—has been one of sharp censure and 
disapproval of Xenophon’s shortcomings. Attempts to save his 
credit have not been wanting in the past,’ but a systematic defense 
is one of the tendencies of recent Xenophon studies. It would seem, 
now, as though Xenophon might at last be relieved of the obloquy 
that has so long been his unmerited portion. The fire of unsparing 
criticism, renewed with modifications in our histories of Greek litera- 
ture—Jevons (1886), Christ (1898), Murray (1900), Capps (1901), 
Fowler (1902)—seems largely to have burned itself out. Xenophon’s 
honesty at any rate has been triumphantly established, whatever 
mists of criticism and of bewildering theory may gather about the 
question of the limitations of his intellectual horizon. The curious 
inequalities of historical and literary treatment and the startling sins 
of omission which constituted the bé/e noir of Xenophontine scholars 
lend themselves to a rational interpretation, altogether more favorable 
to the credit of Xenophon as a historian.4 The drift of this latter- 
day charitable opinion appears in the estimate of Underhill (see 
below), who says (p. Xxxv): 

Xenophon alone, by his simple and unvarnished style, by his general impar- 
tiality and love of truth, even too by the very defects which, however much they 
may mar and disfigure his narrative, yet by their curiously fortuitous and unac- 
countable occurrence tend rather to confirm its truth—leaves upon the mind of 
the reader the impression that his history, so far as it goes, is a history of facts. 


That at least some of the numerous moot-problems of the Hellenica 


t Griechische Geschichte (Gotha, 1885-1904), Vol. III (ii), pp. 591-756. “Die 
Quellen”: these pages, devoted to sources, literary and epigraphic, together with 
the references given in the footnotes throughout the book, form the best bibliography 
of the subject that exists. 

2 See Bergk’s Griechische Literaturgeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 292-316; and Breiten- 
bach’s Hellenica?, pp. 31 f. 

3 E. von Stern, Geschichte der spartan. u. theban. Hegemonie (Dorpat, 1884). 

4See Dakyns, Vols. I and II; A. Holm, History of Greece (New York, 1894-98); 
Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (London, 1901-5); R. Péhlmann, Grundriss der gr. 
Gesch. (Miinchen, 1906). Gomperz’s defense of Xenophon’s motives is all the more 
notable in view of his brilliant and satiric attack upon the Anabasis and the Memora- 
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might find a solution in the ultimate discovery that the present text 
is but an epitome of an earlier completer and nobler work has been 
the dream of the disciples of the epitome-theory.* Modern scholar- 
ship, however, is strongly opposed to such an assumption,” admitting 
rather the presence of extraneous glossemata of a later date. 
Xenophontis Historia Graeca. Ed. maior,O. Ketter. Lipsiae: Teubner, 1890. 

The value of Otto Keller’s recension and collation of the MSS of 
the Hellenica was at once recognized as very great; a distinct improve- 
ment upon its predecessors, this text possesses something of the touch 
of finality. A remarkably clear and full account of the apparatus 
criticus precedes the text, while there follows a complete index that 
is of extraordinary excellence. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica. Edited on the basis of the edition of Biichsenschiitz. 
Books i-iv by J. Invinc Manatt. Books v-vii by C. E. BENNETT. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 

The very serviceable editions of Professors Manatt and Bennett 
make a new appeal to American teachers who, it is believed, “will be 
glad to turn occasionally from the tramp of the Ten Thousand to the 
stirring scenes of the Athenian death struggle.” Professor Manatt’s 
characterization of Xenophon as a historian is significantly very 
favorable, and the books merit a warm welcome. 

A Commentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon. With Introduction and Appendix. 
By G. E. UNDERHILL. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900. 


This invaluable companion to the text of Marchant contains an 
admirable statement of the great problems of the composition and 
chronology of the Hellenica and indicates their present status. The 
value of the book is greatly increased by the indices, one of which is 
an index of authors for collateral historical reading. A guide to 
manuscripts and editions is also included, and, besides, an appendix 
of historical essays on subjects not sufficiently elucidated in the notes. 

For over thirty years the Interpolations-Theorie? was a veritable 
passion with students of the Memorabilia, but the tide seems to have 
turned against this destructive method of criticism and the habit of 


A. Kyprianos, Ilept ‘EXAnuxdv rod ZevopSvros (Athens, 1859). 

aW. Vollbrecht, DeXenophontis Hellenicis in epitomen non coactis (Hannover, 1874). 

3 Dindorf, 1862; Krohn, 1874; Schenkl, 1875; Hartman, 1887 and 1889; Gil- 
bert, 1888; Lincke, 1890, and Jahr. }. kl. Phil., 1896 and 1897. 
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excision to which it was devoted. This analytic process of investiga- 
tion into the literary and philosophic anomalies and incongruities of 
the Memorabilia, based in large degree upon subjective reasoning, is 
yielding to a more constructive scholarship which largely restores to 
us those alleged accretions to the text of Xenophon of which we had 
been robbed. Confidence in that higher criticism doubtless, in part 
at least, was shaken by a startling failure upon the part of its exponents 
to agree upon common canons of criticism, and, therefore, upon the 
spuriousness or genuineness of many disputed passages. The reac- 
tion’ against what seems to have been a mistaken tendency is voiced 
in the elaborate analysis of Professor Déring, in Die Lehre des Sokrates, 
als sociales Rejorm-system (Miinchen, 1895), which re-establishes the 
unity of authorship of the Memorabilia; for its books—despite sub- 
ordinate minor violations and the additions of a later date made 
by Xenophon himself—are proved to have followed a clear and 
definite plan, and to have been the product of a single consciousness. 
While it is quite universally agreed? that Xenophon lacked the intel- 
lectual power and imagination to comprehend the majesty of the 
Socratic teaching in anything like its breadth and depth, the related 
problem of the precise historic validity of the Socratic delineation as 
given in the Memorabilia has proved much more elusive and resulted 
in remarkably divergent opinions. The view of Schleiermacher had 
almost assumed the authority of a tradition of scholarship, and it 
was merely questioned, ‘“‘what may Socrates have been in addition 
to what Xenophon reports, without gainsaying the character and 
maxims which Xenophon distinctly assigns to him,’’? or, what addi- 
tions were to be made to the sum total of the fairly credible contribu- 
tion of Xenophon. And Doring, taking a radical position that per- 
haps few would today countenance, has recently even championed the 
belief that Xenophon and the Memorabilia constitute our sole‘ reliable 
source for the Socratic philosophy, our only articles of faith, completely 


t H. Richards, Classical Review, Vols. X-XX, 1896-1906. 

2 Cf., e. g., Th. Klett, Sokrates nach den xenophontischen Memorabilien (Leipzig. 
1893). 

3 Ed. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Tr. from 3d Germ. ed. by O.J, 
Reichel (London, 1885). 

4Cf., too, Ed. Pfleiderer, Sokrates u. Plato (Tiibingen, 1896). 
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outweighing in the balances the speculative imagination of Plato. 
On the other hand, during the last two decades a vigorous assault? 
has been directed against the earlier belief, and at present the weight 
of authoritative opinion seems to incline toward a denial, in the main, 
of the historical value of the Recollections. The technique of setting 
free this vein of gold is widely different among scholars of this school, 
whose deductions due to the personal equation of Xenophon, are very 
considerable. A commanding position among these is occupied by 
Joél. 
Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates. Von Kart Joéx. Berlin, 1893-1901. 
Joél’s remarkable work is a thoroughgoing investigation into the 
characters of Xenophon and of Socrates, so thoroughly blended in 
the Memorabilia that an analysis of this spiritual compound is at once 
a most difficult and delicate matter. To set the elements free, recourse 
is had to all the other works of Xenophon, whom Joél regards as 
powerfully under the influence of Antisthenes and the Cynics, while 
Socrates’ personality is further elicited from Platonic and Aristotelian 
sources as well. Whatever these several witnesses attest in common 
may be accepted as genuine for Socrates. The historical value of 
the Memorabilia is therefore discredited, since, instead of an impartial 
or complete revelation of the Socratic genius, this literary fiction of 
Xenophon possesses all the limitations imposed upon it by the Cynic 
bias of the writer, all the gradations from the truth that a portrayal of 
Socrates necessarily had, resurrected before the Cynic imagination. 
The effort to reconstruct the Socratic archetype of Xenophon and 
of Plato may almost appear a vain quest, but Joél’s minute investi- 
gation of all the details involved brings us at any rate nearer to the 
desired goal of a true conception of that towering personality. 
ZevopGvros drouvquoveiuara, Recog. W. GILBERT. Editio maior. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1888. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilien. Von L. BREITENBACH. 6. Auflage, R. Miicke. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1889. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates. With Introduction and Notes, by S. R. 
Winans. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1890. 
t Diimmler, 1889; Natorp, 1890; Richter, Xenophon Studien (Leipzig, 1893); 


Klett, 1893; Birt, 1893; Joél, 1893-1901; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1901-5. Cf., 
too, W. Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy (New York, 1899). 
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Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Edited on the basis of the Breitenbach-Miicke edition. 
By J. R. Smira. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1903. 

Numerous German school editions of the Memorabilia have 
appeared and that of Breitenbach is an old acquaintance. An Amer- 
ican edition based upon it has recently been prepared by Professor 
J. R. Smith. The excellent critical edition of Gilbert records various 
manuscript readings and variations from other texts, as well as con- 
jectures of modern scholarship. Gilbert rejects Mem. i. 4 as Stoic 
and not Socratic teaching, and while recognizing the destructive 
criticism of the Krohn-Hartman school, seeks to hold a middle course 
between extremes. Bosanquet has recently come to the defense of 
the Memorabilia: 

At any rate, I have made my protest and tried to show that the Memorabilia 
deserves better treatment than of late it has received, and that the connection 
of virtue with knowledge—so far from being an obsolete platitude—means some- 
thing to which our age is blind, because thought and knowledge have lost for us 
the depth and sting of meaning which they had for Xenophon’s Socrates." 

Die Prapositionen bei Xenophon (im besonderen iwép, dul, dvrl, werd, cdr), 
Von F. WestpHAL. Freienwalde a. O., Progr., 1888. 
Die Priipositionen bei Herodot u. andern Historikern. Von Ret. HELBING. 

Wiirzburg, 1904. 

Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch Xenophons in der Anabasis, etc. Von 

A. Joost. Berlin, 1892. 

Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia. By C. M. Gior anp M. F. Ketxoce. 

Cornell Studies, Vol. XI. Ithaca, 1g00. 

The dualism of Xenophon’s style and the complexity of his vocabu- 
lary have naturally occasioned active investigation. The value of 
the index mentioned above might have been greatly enhanced by 
quoting the context of each reference, although this limitation does 
not affect the importance of the book as a special verbal index to the 
Memorabilia. 

Helbing’s statistics cover the history of prepositions in the historians 
from Herodotus to Zosimus, and the book contains an amazing 
array of figures, references, and isolated details. Statistical compila- 
tions of this sort are of the greatest value to careful interpreters of such 
phenomena, and for this reason Joost’s work constitutes an important 


: “Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates,” The International Journal of Ethics, 
July, 1905. 
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contribution to our present armory of highly specialized philological 
apparatus, some clue to which may be found upon pp. 13-15. While 
it is questionable whether these researches into syntactical problems 
of the Anabasis should have rested upon the text of Hug, nevertheless 
this immense collection of facts, bearing upon the use of articles, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, upon noun and verb constructions, and various 
particles is unquestionably of assistance to a definition of Xenophon’s 
syntax and style. The peculiarities' of Xenophon’s individual style 
and vocabulary have recently been made the basis for determining the 
authorship of the disputed Minor Works. Norden’s? contention that 
Xenophon’s naiveté has been overestimated is in opposition to the 
time-honored theory of Blass and recognizes the great influence even 
upon Xenophon of the artificialities of the contemporary rhetorical 
movement. That Xenophon is not a model of Atticism is, of course, 
well known; some of the faults of his style and departures from the 
purity of the Attic vocabulary are pointed out and severely criticized 
in Rutherford’s New Phrynichus (London, 1881), where it is observed 
(p. 163) that Xenophon’s diction is an anticipation of the common 
dialect. 

Accordingly it is contrary to all reason to treat Xenophon as a genuine Attic 
writer and to apply to him the same standard that may justly be applied to Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, and the Orators. As it is, there is every reason to believe that 
his text has already suffered in this way, and that early critics have made corrections 
of the same kind as modern editors have recently been introducing.s 

Another theorist* holds that the development of Xenophon’s style 
lies in a constantly closer approximation to pure Attic usage. Hirzel, 
in Der Dialog (Leipzig, 1895), bases his suggestive but not altogether 
convincing theory regarding the evolution of Xenophon’s literary 
activity, upon the influence of the Socratic dialogue on the technique 
of that literary composition. A betrayal of the Socratic influence 
upon the form of the Memorabilia is traced in its dialectic, and by 
reason of this external manifestation, the Memorabilia is regarded as 

1 H. Richards, Classical Review, Vol. XIII, 1899, p. 344. 

2 E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898). 

3 Cf. also C. F. Smith, “Poetical Words and Constructions in Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis,” Proceedings oj the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXIII, 1902, 


p- Xxxiv. 
4J. A. Simon, Entwickelung des xenophonteischen Stils. Diiren, Progr., 1887. 
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the earliest of Xenophon’s literary achievements; while a declination 
from that literary standard is regarded as a criterion of a waning of the 
Socratic influence and consequently marks a removal in time from 
that great inspiration. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis: Books i-iv. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by F. W. Ketsey anp A. C. ZENos. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1895. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis: Seven Books. W. R. HARPER AND JAMES WALLACE. 
New York: American Book Co.,.1893. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis: The First Four Books. W. W. Goopwin Anp J. W. 
Waite. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis: The First Four Books. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. C. F. SmiraH AND CAMPBELL BONNER. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1906. 


The merits of the various American editions of the Anabasis are 
too well known to require extended comment in this place. It may 
be well, though, to dwell upon the bibliographic helps supplied in 
Professor Kelsey’s well-equipped edition which stimulate collateral 
work along the lines of literature, history, and military antiquities 
and give information about the leading editions of the Anabasis; 
the lists of idioms and phrases, too, are an important feature. Harper 
and Wallace’s edition includes books v—vii for sight-reading, while 
the lists of grouped words—nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and verbs—are, undoubtedly, peda- 
gogically valuable. The illustrated dictionary of Professors White 
and Morgan that accompanies Goodwin and White’s edition is not 
only admirable in its way, but actually attains to the dignity of an 
encyclopaedia in miniature, in its completeness and in the compression 
of its information upon the meaning and use of words, English and 
Latin word-relations, upon manners, customs, military organization 
and equipment; the 124 groups of words etymologically related will 
be found invaluable for the purpose they are meant to serve. Special 
notice is given to Xenophon’s poetic and un-Attic words and idioms 
in the excellent vocabulary of the edition of Professor Smith; this 
edition, though independent and most conservative, follows in general 
the text of Gemoll, whose critical edition of the Anabasis (Leipzig, 
1899) is the leading one of the day, marking a distinct advance in 
Anabasis studies. 
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The Oceconomicus of Xenophon. With Introduction, Summaries, Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, and Full Indexes. By H. A. Hotpen. London and 


New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
The Cyropaedia of Xenophon. By H. A. Hotpen. Cambridge: 1887-90. 


While the Anabasis has claimed the major portion of interest of 
Xenophontean editors, the Cyropaedia and the Oeconomicus have 
found a most worthy interpreter in Dr. Holden whose masterly 
editions of these two much neglected works of Xenophon are a 
.veritable contribution to classical scholarship. The Holden edition 
of the Cyropaedia is a storehouse of learning that almost takes rank 
with the great editions of Mayor and Friedlander; the elaborate 
introduction, the model notes, critical appendix, and copious indices 
bring together into astonishingly brief compass the necessary infor- 
mation for an intelligent reading of what Dakyns has called Xeno- 
phon’s opus magnum." Finally, no library? of Xenophon is complete 
without the text editions of Marchant which will present the opera 
omnia in five convenient volumes, in the attractive form of the new 


Oxford Bibliotheca. 


t The American neglect of this classic is surprising. Gleason’s edition (New 
York: American Book Co., 1897) is not a critical one and merely offers in convenient 
form a part of Xenophon’s text, with notes, as a change of pabulum for young 
students of the Anabasis. 

2 Reference should also be made to the suggestive essay on Xenophon, in 
Mahaffy’s The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire, chap. i. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE STUDY OF LATIN IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ? 


By E. C. GREENE 
The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr 


Everyone who heartily believes in the usefulness of Latin in 
secondary schools must regret the diversities of opinion which at 
present make us appear a house divided against itself. There are 
many who would put the question which forms our title as a purely 
rhetorical one; but even that fact is not so serious a menace to 
classical study as the different and contradictory answers which would 
be given by its friends. One must wish either that one party might 
succeed in convincing all the rest, or else that some reconciling, 
unifying point of view might be found. One’s best hope of finding 
such a point of view would seem to lie in a dispassionate—if possible, 
a sympathetic—examination of the answers that are at present given 
to our question. They are apparently four, and represent the chief 
end of Latin in the secondary school as (1), discipline, especially 
in the line of syntax; (2) historical and archaeological information— 
knowledge of the ancient world; (3) culture—literary appreciation 
and enjoyment; (4) the help given to English by a knowledge of Latin, 
and especially by the exercise of translation. 

The first thesis—that Latin is chiefly to be studied at this stage 
for the discipline which its syntax affords—is at present unpopular 
and more often attacked than defended. Its possible absurdities 
and abuses have been exhibited to superfluity. It remains, however, 
a very strong position. Discipline is one of our crying educational 
needs. Dr. Miinsterberg tells us that our young students master 
nothing thoroughly. ‘Mr Dooley,” covering depths of sagacity 
under a jest, does not care what we teach the children “so long as 
it is onplisant to them.” Much may be said for the discipline of 
syntax from quite a different point of view. Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
writing in the Adlantic Monthly on a purely literary subject, says: 
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Security of grammar is surely much more than a mere correctness and knowl- 
edge of the rules of a language. It is strength, it is logic. It even proves imagi- 
nation, because loose sentences nearly always imply vagueness of image—visual 
and mental uncertainty... .. Strong grammar is like strong drawing, and 
proves a capable grasp of the substance of things. 


But perhaps the fact which gives syntax its surest foothold in Latin 
study is the impossibility of getting away from it. Thrust it out as 
you please, tamen usque recurret. We shall not escape from syntax 
or from the disciplinary element in our Latin work, unless we also 
effect an escape from the Latin language, or at least give up the hope 
of mastering it. Meantime all of us, willingly or unwillingly, must 
be much occupied with syntax. The extremists in this direction are 
gone or going, and something like general agreement has been reached 
on one point —that the study of syntax must prove itself serviceable 
to reading—that our students parse in order to read, and write Latin 
in order to read it. 

The second point of view regards Latin, even in the preparatory 
school, as above all else a valuable medium for the study of the 
ancient world out of which our own has so largely been formed. 
The study of Latin, it has been finely said, gives opportunity “to 
know the human spirit in one of its greatest incarnations.” The 
widening of a boy’s or girl’s horizon to include even a little of that 
far-distant part—that world so like our own and so different from it— 
is surely a great end to achieve. It is possible, however, from this 
point of view to run into great excesses and absurdities, and as even 
these excesses at present find admirers, it will not be out of place 
to give one or two instances. In one of our best school editions of 
Caesar, students are informed in their first chapter—almost their 
first sentence—that the Belgae were “probably of the Cymric 
branch of the Celtic race,” the Celtae “of the Gaelic branch,” that 
“the language of the Aquitani was Basque, of the Gauls proper, 
Celtic, of the Belgians, another dialect of Celtic mixed with German.” 
One may have chanced also to meet young students imperfectly 
versed in Latin who have, however, worn togas, reclined at Roman 
banquets, and helped to elect a full list of Roman officials. The 
whole question here seems to be one of proportion; of balance. It 
is not the intrinsic value of this sort of study that is called into question ; 
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but its relation to the study of Latin in secondary schools. If this 
Latin merely serves as a starting-point for “illustrative work”— 
if it is to be merely a peg to hang all this information upon—it seems 
at least questionable whether any subject should be studied under 
the name of Latin in which the language is a hindrance rather 
than a help. Could not some courses of this sort be conducted more 
profitably without the Latin? It will be said at once that this is not 
so—that all the illustrative work that can be given is not equivalent 
to that direct contact of minds furnished by reading—that we cannot 
dispense with the language and the literature. With this view surely 
experience is in accord. If then the ability to read Latin furnishes 
one with so great an advantage, so real a point of contact with the 
ancient world, should we not, for our young students, press this 
hard-won advantage of theirs to the utmost? Must we not make 
sure that our illustrative work really illustrates and does not stray 
too far afield—that our history really serves as a background—in 
short, as we said just now of syntax, must not study of this sort, if 
done as part of the Latin course, show itself serviceable to the reading, 
and justify, limit, and regulate itself from that point of view ? 

The statement that Latin is to be studied for the sake of the 
literature makes the strongest possible appeal to all lovers of litera- 
ture in general and of Latin literature in particular. We must all 
be agreed as to the desirableness of doing just this. Yet it cannot 
be said that this claim, in its extreme form at least, is not antagonistic 
to the others which we have been considering. For it is said—often 
vehemently said—that we, by our insistent drill, our dry-as-dust 
erudition, etc., etc., prevent or destroy literary appreciation. These 
dusty spider-webs of ours, it is said 

. o’ershroud stars and roses, 

Cherub and trophy and garland. 

Nothings grow something which quietly closes 

Heaven’s earnest eye. Not a glimpse of the far land 

Gets through our comments and glozes. 
This is perhaps the most serious accusation which we as Latin teachers 
have to meet. But surely a much more potent cause is at work here 
than our errors of method or judgment—namely, our students’ 
ignorance of the language. A veil is over their eyes which increasing 
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knowledge must gradually remove. At first their attention is absorbed 
by the difficult process of reading. Also they read far too little at a 
time for sustained interest. The joy that is to be had in the Caesar 
year—and it is a real and a worthy joy—is that of gaining power 
over a difficult subject. This is succeeded by those “ undreamt-of 
satisfactions,”’ to use Dr. Miinsterberg’s phrase, which are felt when 
the mind begins to move freely in so novel a medium of thought as 
Latin. Real literary appreciation begins or may begin with real 
reading. The imaginative get inspiring glimpses and foreshadowings 
of it very early, but no amount of imagination can lift the veil of 
ignorance wholly. The subject of the possibilities of literary study 
in secondary-school Latin, its limitations and hindrances, and the 
relation it bears to each author, is interesting to the point of fascina- 
tion; but one example must suffice here. The chances for literary 
enjoyment are of course decidedly the greatest in Virgil. Some 
students feel a sort of fascination in it from the first, but the difficulties 
of the language, the strangeness of it all, divert a good deal of attention. 
Hard thorough study, leading to something like mastery of these 
difficulties, even though it seems to make a corpus vile of the first 
book, soon begins to show the lovely fruits of that increasing ease in 
reading which sets the mind free to enjoy. The thorny hedge around 
the enchanted palace has been broken down. If we refuse this 
irksome task, we may sit down on the grass outside the hedge very 
much at our ease, but we shall get only far-off glimpses of the palace 
and never properly enter it at all. Reading Latin as literature implies 
first learning to read it. 

The services of Latin to English have undoubtedly been great. In 
the days when English literature was neglected in schools, boys some- 
times got their first literary inspirations from their Latin and Greek. 
Now that English grammar is the neglected subject, Latin has 
valiantly shouldered that burden. Its possible helpfulness to an 
English vocabulary need not be suggested. However, the question 
of translation and its relation to English is a more intricate one. It 
may fairly be asked whether the sort of translation we often see in 
schools is not a menace to English rather than a help, and whether 
our translation at this stage is on the whole successful enough to claim 
much gratitude in any direction. We teachers may of course substi- 
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tute better translations of our own, and our pupils may to some 
extent accept and adopt our better version. But the success thus 
attained is too much like the retouched drawings of the pupils of a 
certain type of drawing-master happily now extinct. Insistent 
criticism will accomplish something, but there is a cause to be removed 
before the effect will cease. Examine a number of these bad trans- 
lations. Notice their similarity. They have the uniformity of a 
machine-made article. As a matter of fact, they are machine-made; 
they are the result of a mechanical process which deserves a more 
careful analysis than it can receive here; they are translations made 
without reading the original. Much experiment has strengthened 
this conviction. A better reading will produce results in trans- 
lation which weeks of mere criticism, though backed up by example 
and illustration, seemed powerless to effect. Our pupils must read 
before their translation will amount to much. 

It has not been possible to keep out of sight my own point of view— 
that the immediate concrete object of secondary-school work in Latin 
is to teach the student to read, and that, regarded from this point 
of view, the larger and remoter objects of the work are no longer 
antagonistic and can no longer put forth excessive or exclusive 
claims. For learning to read is discipline, and requires among other 
things a competent grasp of syntax, though not the excess of it which 
might be inflicted upon the student if syntax were studied for its own 
sake. And intelligent reading implies enough illustrative work to 
bring out the meaning of the authors read, though it does not imply 
substituting a course in history or archaeology for one in Latin. 
All our hopes for the culture element in our work depend upon our 
success in teaching our students to read, and likewise all our hopes 
of such effective work in translation as will prove a help to English. 
A course in Latin which really accomplished this immediate object— 
which really taught the student to read his Latin intelligently—might 
justly contend that it provided the boy or girl with admirable discipline, 
enlarged his mental horizon, gave him some glimpses at least of a 
rare and fine culture, and put him into fuller possession of his mother- 
tongue. To teach young students to read Latin intelligently is not 
easy; but if we fail to attempt it, we are abandoning our citadel. 


THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


By GEORGE Epwin Howes 
Williams College 


The editorial in the December issue of the Journal which gave the 
statistics of membership of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, as compiled by Professor Dennison, was especially 
interesting as showing the future possibilities of membership. The 
number two thousand would seem to be a natural goal to be reached 
within a few years. 

The statistics presented have prompted me to make a somewhat 
similar analysis of the present membership in the New England 
Association. The membership today (Feb. 4, 1908) is 285. Eleven 
are, at present, outside of New England, and three are engaged in 
business or professional life somewhat apart from teaching. 

The following table, prepared so as to correspond to the one given 
in the December number, takes account of the other 274 members. 

TABLE I: 


1 Mem to Every 
Present Enrolment too Latin Pupils, 
Public High Schools 


Connecticut.......... 56 50 
12 47 
Massachusetts....... 151 186 
New Hampshire...... 31 22 
Rhode Island......... 12 17 


1 The figures accessible to me are probably not the latest. They are taken from 
a “Reprint of Chapter from Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1904,” Sta- 
tistics of Secondary Schools (1906), chap. xxix. 

The figures in Table I are gratifying, if we note the large present 
enrolment relative to a prospective enrolment based upon the number 
of students taking Latin in our public high schools. This was probably 
a fair basis for figuring in the case of the territory covered by 
the Association of the Middle West and South, for over go per cent. of 
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the pupils studying Latin in that district are enrolled in the public 
high schools. In New England, however, the case is different. 
About 80 per cent. of the Latin pupils are in the public high schools, 
and 20 per cent. in the private schools and academies. It would 
~ seem fairer, therefore, to include the private schools and academies 
in our computation. This is done in Table II. 


TABLE II 

Enrolment on Basis of 

I 

100 atin upils, 

Present_Enrolment Public High Schools, 

Private High Schools, 
Academies 
Connecticut.......... 56 67 
12 58 
Massachusetts........ 151 220 
New Hampshire...... 31 34 
Rhode Island......... 12 22 


The results as seen in Table II are not so gratifying to our pride 
in regard to our present membership as are those in Table I. Still, 
they show the possibility of increasing our membership more easily 
and to a greater degree. However, even Table II does not seem to 
me to present the situation in a fair light. It takes into account pupils 
in Latin and teachers of Latin in the schools and disregards pupils 
in Greek and teachers of Greek. Of course, the teacher of Greek 
is often—probably generally—the teacher of Latin also. But, as we 
admit that not all teachers of Latin teach that subject exclusively, and 
still we count them in as teachers of Latin, the teachers of Greek 
may well be included also—even at the risk of counting some of them 
twice—though other subjects are included in their schedules. More- 
over, this is a Classical Association and not a Latin Association, and 
the presence of Greek among us should not be forgotten or neglected. 
New England is still the stronghold of Greek. There are more pupils 
in Greek in the Massachusetts public high schools than in the public 
high schools of the 22 states included in the territory of the Association 
of the Middle West and South, and over 1,000 more in the public and 
private high schools and academies of New England than in the 
corresponding schools in the Middle West and South. As the number 
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of pupils studying Greek in this latter region is only about 2} per cent. 
of the number studying Latin, it was not necessary to take them into 
account, in making out the table. In New England, as the percentage 
is over 14, it seems fair to include them. The result is seen in Table 


III. 
TABLE III 
| Enrolment on Basis of 
1 Member to E 
1oo Pupils, Public 
Present Enrolment High Schools, Private 
High Schools, Acade- 
mies — both Greek 
i and i 
| Connecticut.......... 56 76 
12 64 
Massachusetts........ 255 
i New Hampshire...... 31 38 
| Rhode Island......... 12 26 | 
12 27 } 
i 


And there is still one other element to be taken into account. I 
do not know the facts in regard to the membership in the Association 
| of the Middle West and South, but in the New England Association 
a large percentage of the members are teachers in colleges and uni- 
| versities. In comparing the present membership in the Association 
| of teachers in schools with a possible prospective membership, of 
| course, the numbers representing teachers in colleges and universities 
| 


should first be subtracted. (I might say, in passing, that nearly all 
of the teachers of Greek and Latin in our colleges and universities 
are members of the Association.) I will give in Table IV the figures 
that include the teachers of Greek and Latin in the schools, and then, 
for fear of possible unfairness in including the teachers of Greek, 
I will figure in Table V on the basis of teachers of Latin only. 

There is one striking fact in connection with these tables. ‘Though 
the basis for the results varies, the relative positions of the states 
remain constant. Judged from every point of view New Hampshire 
stands first in its present membership relative to a natural prospective 
membership, Connecticut comes second, and Massachusetts third. 

Perhaps it might be interesting to compare the results of the figures 
of the two associations. If we took Table I as a basis, the New Eng- 
land Association would appear to better advantage. It would have 
80 per cent. of a possibly normal membership as against 65 per cent. 
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TABLE IV 
Enrolment on Basis of 
Teachers i Publix 
Present Total | Teachers in ihe 
Coll igh Schools, Privat 

Enrolment | Universities. Schools High Schools, Acade- 

mies — Greek 
and Latin 
Connecticut......... 56 13 43 76 
ere 12 6 6 64 
Massachusetts....... 151 53 98 255 
New Hampshire... .. 31 5 26 38 
Rhode Island........ 12 3 9 26 
12 3 9 27 
274 83 1g! 486 

TABLE V 

© 

Present Total in | Teachers in Pupils, Public 

Enrolment Schools High Schools, Private 

— High Schools, Acade- 

mies, Latin only 

Connecticut......... 56 13 43 67 
12 6 6 58 
Massachusetts. . : 151 53 98 220 
New Hampshire. . 31 5 26 34 
Rhode Island....... . 12 3 9 22 
12 3 9 24 
274 83 425 


for the Association of the Middle West and South. By Table II the 
80 per cent. would be reduced to 64 per cent.; by Table III to 56 per 
cent.; by Table V to 45 per cent.; and by Table IV to 39 per cent. 
However, these last three tables are on so different a basis from those 
used in obtaining the figures for the Association of the Middle West 
and South that a comparison has little value. Roughly speaking, I 
should say that a membership in the New England Association of 500 
would represent a goal very similar to that of 2,000 for the older asso- 
ciation. The Association of the Middle West and South has the 
advantage of age and of more imminent danger to the classics, in help- 
ing it to increase its membership. ‘The New England Association has 
the advantage of a smaller and more compact area, and the success of 
the older association to stimulate it. Each is now a help to the other. 
May they go on enlarging the sphere of their usefulness, each a support 
and an encouragement to the other, in their endeavor to retain for the 
classics the position that their value merits. 


ON BOOK REVIEWS 


By L. B. MitcHELL 
Winona Academy, Ind. 


Thinking that perhaps others have had unsatisfactory experiences 
with book reviews, the following remarks are ventured, from the point 
of view of the majority of classical teachers, who have no access to 
a working library, beyond the few books which they have in their own 
possession. 

When we were in college, especially in the large universities, new 
books were put before our eyes in large numbers, but now we rely upon 
reviews of books to keep abreast of the current of progress. When a 
new book appears, we want to know enough of its coatents to enable 
us to decide whether it possesses something particularly valuable or 
indispensable, so as to justify its purchase. In many cases it would 
not be too much to ask for the titles of the several chapters or a brief 
résumé of the contents of the different subdivisions of the book. 
A review of a new edition of an old book should indicate in what 
manner and to what extent alterations and additions have been made. 

In regard to textbooks, a recent experience may be allowed place 
here. I have just received several copies of a new classical periodical. 
In them there appeared three reviews of textbooks designed for use in 
the first year of Latin. After reading these articles, practically all I 
know is who their authors and publishers are. Judging solely from | 
the reviews, the difference between the books can be no greater than 
between Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee in Byrom’s famous squib. 
Let the review state in what respect the book under consideration 
differs from the generality. If a teacher should wish to experiment 
with a new textbook, it would be difficult to decide from the reviews 
which book possesses the greatest number of the features which appeal 
to him as being pedagogically correct. 

Although we want to know in what respect a new book differs 
from other books on the same subject, in method and amount of 
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material, in the author’s view-point and his qualifications to deal with 
the subject, and whether the book is epoch-making or fit for the 
rubbish-heap, it is to be deplored that some reviewers have early in 
their reviews flown off at a tangent from the subject and have used 
the remainder of their space in a discussion on some obscure point in 
the book, and have vigorously assailed the author’s position on this 
point, with the result at the end, that all we know about the book is 
by whom it was published and that the author is to be consigned to 
the region of Limbo because he punctuated the text on a certain page 
in a new way, or because he followed Mommsen rather than Ihne in 
a certain passage. A review of D’Ooge’s Latin Prose Composition 
once came to my notice. It gave a very meager idea of Mr. D’Ooge’s 
methods, but criticized the book from its psychological, pedagogical, 
and every other angle, and yet this article was given the title of 
“review”! 

I wonder if any one ever reads or profits much by the list of mis- 
spelled words and other errata compiled from the book being reviewed. 
I shall not complain, however, on this score. This feature in a review 
is perfectly harmless and helps to fill up space. Nay more, it must 
have a place here, for it certainly belongs to no other department of 
a periodical. Perhaps some candidate for an advanced degree will 
some time collect for a thesis a list of errata in some of our text or 
reference books. I confess that I always jump over the accounts of 
these deplorable errata, always with the promise, however, that when I 
shall own the book, the corrections will be embodied in it forthwith— 
which thing has never been done. 


| 
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Reports from the Classical field 


Edited by J. J. ScHLICHER 


It is the F sons. ed of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 

eriences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 


School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

1. Maine section.—The second annual meeting of the Maine branch of the 
New England Association was held February 7 and 8, at Bowdoin College. The 
general topic of the meeting was “‘Ancient History in Secondary Schools.” The 
speakers at the afternoon session were Professor George M. Chase of Bates 
College; Miss:Anna Walsh, Lewiston; Farnsworth G. Marshall, Augusta; Pro- 
fessor John H. Huddleston, University of Maine; William B. Jack, Portland; 
Professor Clarence H. White, Colby College; Miss A. P. Gilpatrick, Waterville; 
and Professor George D. Chase, University of Maine. 

In the evening session President Hyde gave an address of welcome, and 
Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, delivered a lecture on ‘“‘ Mediaeval 
Libraries,” illustrated by the stereopticon. 

2. Eastern Massachusetts section —The near-Boston members of the New 
England Association were the last to form a local organization, but the delay in 
getting together was more than made up for by the enthusiasm of the first meeting. 
On Saturday, February 15, in spite of the stormy weather more than one hundred 
and fifty teachers and others interested in the classics met at Boston University 
and formed an Eastern Massachusetts Section of the New England Association. 

Professor Charles H. Forbes of Andover, the president of the Association, made 
a short address of welcome and gave a short account of the Association and the 
purposes of the sectional meetings. 

Professor Thomas B. Lindsay’s paper on “The Place of Classical Studies in 
the Modern Curriculum—A Reason for the Faith That Is in Us,” was strong and 
scholarly. His closing sentence is well worth remembering: “Directly or indi- 
rectly, by immediate transmission or by borrowed influence, our languages and 
our literatures, our arts and our sciences, our philosophies and our religions, our 
laws and our lives are what they are because the Greeks and the Romans were 
what they were.” 

Miss Caroline W. Trask, of the West Roxbury High School, gave a brief 
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review of several recent classical books, making special mention of Professor 
Seymour’s Lije in the Homeric Age and Whibley’s Companion to Greek Siudies- 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, head-master of the Roxbury Latin School, was 
kept away by illness. In his absence Professor Morris H. Morgan, of Harvard 
University, gave an informal talk on several isolated things, as he called them, 
which are closely related to classical study. He emphasized especially the newly 
established classical museum at Harvard, the Scott collection of casts of Julius 
Caesar, and the large collection of lantern slides and photographs of Greek and 
Roman subjects. Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard, followed with an 
interesting talk on ‘“‘Some Greek Horizons.”’ He told of his recent visits to a few 
of the historic mountain peaks in Greece, describing vividly in particular Mt. 
Parnassus and the views from it. In closing he described the surroundings of 
the American School at Athens where he spent last year as director. 

Professor Arthur Fairbanks, director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
spoke of the value of the Museum as an adjunct to classical studies and told of 
the many ways in which teachers and scholars were assisted in their studies. He 
mentioned the lecture courses, the free admission to conferences on certain days, 
free guidance in the galleries by a docent of the Museum, assistance in studies of 
special collections, the loan of photographs and lantern slides, etc. 

A period devoted to ‘The Discussion of Timely Topics” followed, during 
which the committee on organization reported the following officers: President, 
Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston University; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, 
Volkmann School, Boston; Executive Committee, George H. Browne, of Cam- 
bridge; George H. Chase, Harvard University; William K. Denison, Tufts 
University; D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School; Frederick A. Tupper, 
Brighton High School. 

After luncheon the members of the Association were entertained by a lantern 
talk on “‘Rome and the Campagna,” by Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, of 
Harvard. 

Connecticut Association of Classical and High-School Teachers.—The pro- 
gramme of this meeting, which was held at the Hartford Public High School, 
February 15, consisted chiefly of a number of departmental conferences. At 
the Latin and Greek conference papers were read by Professor F. C. Babbitt, 
of Trinity College, on “‘Helps in Teaching Greek Grammar;”’ by Mr. F. P. 
Moulton, of Hartford, on “The Treatment of the Complex Sentence,” and by 
Mr. Harley Roberts, of Watertown on “The Teaching of Vocabulary, with 
Especial Reference to Browne’s and Lodge’s Vocabularies of High-School Latin.’’ 


MEETINGSfOF CLASSICAL TEACHERS DURING THE CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 

The usual meetings of classical teachers were held in connection with the state 

teachers’ meetings during the Christmas holidays. The tendency to devote a 

considerable part or all of the meeting to the discussion of one topic seems to be 
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growing. Discussions of this kind were held in four states this year. Two of 
them, like the Ann Arbor symposia of the last two years, dealt with the value 
of a classical training for the professions. There was a noticeable disposition 
in some quarters, also, to consider the value of Latin or Greek on more general 
lines, and to determine what can properly be expected of this or that part of the 


high-school course. 
Abstracts are given below of the majority of the papers. Sufficient data were 
not at hand in the case of those papers which are not thus treated. 


Colorado. 
President’s Address, Arthur H. Harrop (Denver University). 
“Aims and Methods in First-Year Latin,” Rose Affolter (Trinidad High 


School). 
“The Study of Greek as a Practical Preparation for Modern Life,’ Gertrude 


H. Beggs (Denver University). 
“Topical Studies as a Means of Increasing Interest in Translation Courses,” 


Edwin G. Green (Central City High School). 


From many high-school teachers comes a complaint that students take little or 
no interest in their translation courses. As a means of arousing and maintaining such 
interest the study of topics is suggested. This is best done by having the pupils work 
out and illustrate a given theme from the text of the author read. Reference work in 
the library, or even in a contemporary writer, would nullify the chief aim of the plan, 
i. e., to keep up the interest in the author. For example, a pupil may be assigned 
“Caesar’s Mention of His Officers.” In his study of the Gallic War he will each day 
note every instance of such mention, the officer’s name, the remark made, the circum- 
stances, the place in chapter and book, etc. These points will finally be collected and 
arranged in the form of a paper with citations from the text. Other topics suggested 
are: Caesar’s Geographical Ideas. the Author’s Favorite Idiom, Cicero’s Use of Syn- 
onyms, Roman Topography as Gleaned from Cicero, Virgil’s Mention of Juno, Ana- 
chronisms in the Aeneid. The work will accomplish its object without being made too 
exhaustive or burdensome. oie) 


“The Importance of a Thorough Knowledge of Greek and Roman History 
for the Classical Teacher,” Ernest Brehaut (Colorado College). 


Indiana. 
“Latin and German, and Their Teaching in the High School,” J. H. Henke 


(Evansville High School), and H. W. Wolfe (Hanover College). 


The diverging aims and methods in the teaching of the two languages were dis- 
cussed from both sides. 

The first speaker held that the a aim of the teaching of German was a speaking 
knowledge, such an intimacy with the language as would enable the pupil to use it, toa 
degree, like English. Toward this end translation is a distraction, especially at the 
beginning, and the foreign language must be spoken continually in class. Very simple 
German is to be used at first, and great care must be taken to secure a good pronuncia- 
tion and acquire a limited number of forms and words with such thoroughness that 
they can be handled unconsciously. Present conditions make it hard to put such a 
method into practice, because teachers do not have sufficient mastery of the language 
themselves, and pupils are allowed to drop it before they have time to do anything 
worth while. A language should be an acquisition which the student retains and uses 


through life, not merely a temporary means of discipline. 
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The second speaker said that the two languages could be considered substitutes 
for each other only in a limited degree, and that while there is and should be a place 
for both, their functions and therefore the methods of teaching them must be different. 
German gives a’ less comprehensive view of civilization, while it has a greater useful- 
ness as a means of expression and of acquiring knowledge. The greater difference in 
structure between Latin and English, and their historical relation, the care which must 
be taken with the details and shades of thought and expression, make Latin a better 
instrument of general training. ‘There is more agreement as to methods and aims than 
in German, and the facilities are perhaps, on the whole, better. 

Both speakers agreed that there should be a more extended study of the langua: 
than is the case with the average high-school pupil, and that it would be highly desirable 
to have their study begun in the seventh or eighth grade. 


“Literary Studies in Virgil,” E. G. Walker (Lebanon High School). 

A student in the high school does not, to any great extent, appreciate the literary 
merits of Virgil in the original, being absorbed in his efforts at translating, and his 
appreciation of the author depends on this translation. His studies should therefore 
be directed not so much to matters of style, but rather to plot, character, interpretation, 
etc. The literary value of the study of Virgil can be increased (a) by the reading of 
good poetical translations of his works, at first by the teacher, then by the pupils; (b) by 
reading translations of Homer, Euripides, Aeschylus, etc., and thus introducing the pu- 
pils to Greek literature and affording a chance for comparison; (c) by reading English 
masterpieces, especially the Bible. The writer then indicated more fully some of the 
lines along which the teacher’s efforts might be directed, referring especially to Glover’s 
Studies in Virgil (London: Edward Arnold, 1904). 


“Rome as a Place of Study for the Latin Student and Teacher,” C. K. Chase 
(Earlham College). 


The main object of the paper was to inspire the teachers present with an appre- 
ciation of the desirability and feasibility of visiting Italy and Greece and of making 
some sojourn in Rome at least. The necessity was urged of a personal knowledge of 
the geography, topography, climatic conditions and daily life of these countries to com- 
prehend fully ancient life. In their search for that which will vitalize their study and 
teaching, many teachers are neglecting this, the surest, quickest and possibly the cheap- 
est means. Those expecting to do special or advanced sothaninnedl work were 
advised to make thorough preparation beforehand, but in view of the cheapness of 
modern travel, at least a brief stay in Italy and Greece was shown to be within the reach 
of all classical teachers. 


Symposium: Classical Organizations, H. W. Johnston (Indiana University), 
Katherine Carver (Valparaiso University), Anna O. Marlatt (Rushville High 


School), Monta Anderson (Brazil High School). 

Two kinds of organization were discussed, the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, with its publications, and organizations of high-school students into 
Latin clubs. Such clubs have been organized at Rushville, Brazil, and other towns, 
and several more are being planned for next year. They are found to be a great help 
in bridging the chasm that separates the pupil from his author. 


Towa. 
“The Latin Hexameter in the High School,” F. C. Eastman (University of 


Towa). 

The paper consisted in a demonstration of a method for introducing students to 
the use of the hexameter. The plan recommended was based on the principle of work- 
ing consciously in accordance with a rule, until by familiarity the work becomes uncon- 
scious. 

After the verse-structure has been made familiar, the sense of rhythm and time- 
values based on quantity is developed by the use of the metronome, care being taken 
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at first to make this work absolutely monotonous, in order to keep the word-accent from 
being made the basis of the rhythm. Later the same verses are repeated with the word- 
accents retained, the metronome still being used to preserve rhythm and meter. Then 
the verses are given without the metronome, with the ictus and word-accent carefully 
distinguished. And finally, the sentence and paragraph construction is taken into 
account, while the accentual and metrical emphasis is retained which is by this time 
observed unconsciously. 


“What Constitutes Adequate Preparation for Teaching in the High School,” 
George W. Bryant (Coe College). 


Latin teaching is not a mechanical process, nor can adequate preparation for it 
be invariably attained by some set course. Advanced study and original research may 
at times even seem to unfit a teacher for the high-school classroom. Not even a wide 
acquaintance with Latin, nor, finally, the extent to which he can impart his information, 
makes one a really successful teacher. And yet we may affirm that an adequate 
preparation ordinarily consists in the following: 

1. A liberal college education, broad in scope and deeply grounded in the humani- 
ties, mathematics, philosophy, and the sciences. 

2. Four years of special training in Latin of college grade, finished in the senior 
year by a searching and practical teacher’s course under live, sympathetic instruction. 

3- A good working Gasatodae of at least one other foreign language, preferably 
Greek or German. 

4. The ability to illustrate readily and aptly, and to comment on the many things 
and events mentioned in the Latin text. 

5. Constant touch with the classical journals. 


Kansas. 
The whole time of the classical section was devoted to the discussion of ‘‘A 


Proposed Minimum Standard of Requirements in First-Year Latin.” A number 
of teachers were announced to take part in the discussion. 


Minnesota. 
“What Training for Citizenship in the High-School Latin Course?” L. N. 


McWhorter (Central High School, Minneapolis). 
“The Ethical Value of Latin Training,” Anna L. Cotton (Virginia High 


School). 

The study of Latin aids one to think clearly, which is necessary to sound distinc- 
tions in moral matters. The earnest work necessary to get results gives the pupil a 
conviction that results are to be obtained only by labor. The constant effort to put 
himself into the position of others living in a time and under circumstances so different 
from his own, will inculcate a respect for others and make him more liberal and fair- 
minded. The thoughts of the great Latin authors are of universal application, as 
valid now as then. 


“Latin, the Culture Subject,’ Elizabeth Donaldson (Moorhead Normal 
School). 


Culture is not a veneer to be applied from without, but rather a slow and steady 
growth from within. The study a tin fosters this growth, since it is particularly 
adapted to the development of certain capacities of the child upon which all culture, 
to be real and permanent, depends. Language is the medium through which culture 
is gained and finds expression. Latin not only throws light on the evolution and form 
of our own vernacular, but it is a powerful aid in the Cevelopment of every form of 
linguistic expression. A knowledge of Latin literature at first hand brings us into 
closer relation with the people who used the language in their daily speech. We learn 
to know their ideals and to observe whether they failed to attain them. To realize the 
reality of the past is to broaden our sympathy with the present. Without this broad 
sympathy there can be no true culture. 
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Nebraska. 
“‘Rome’s Place in History,” E. Benjamin Andrews (University of Nebraska). 


Acommon mistake is made by attempting to divide up history into periods, when 
it is really one continuous movement of events from the beginning to the present time. 
In this movement Rome occupies a central position, she is “the ganglion of the history 
of the world,” into which all history goes and from which all history comes. The 
empire even existed in visible form till 1806, and its heritage we shall always have. 
Rome gave us the idea of organization and administration, of having things in working 
order, in all departments of life, civil, religious, and military. She has also given us 
the principle of universality, from which the regulation of international affairs has 
sprung. She gave us the Latin language, which through its forms and concepts is an 
all-important factor in our civilization, and Roman law. 


Symposium: “Latin in Preparation for Life.” 
From the Standpoint of the Scholar, W. P. Aylesworth (Cotner Uni- 


versity). 

The results of classical study are “the art of accurate and elegant expression; 
ability to observe facts, to discriminate and judge; mental equilibrium.” Latin 
stands at the head of the humanities. It is the voice from the as which speaks of a 
world big with suggestions that bear upon the problems of the present and the 
future. 


From the Standpoint of the Lawyer, Mrs. A. J. Sawyer (Lincoln). 
The lawyer must ascertain facts from a great mass of circumstances, must deter- 
mine the law which is related to these facts, must be able to convince the jury, to make 
records of all proceedings, and to write and interpret legal documents. His duties 
require linguistic ability and trained judgment. Latin gives just the disciplinary train- 
ing that he needs in making the mind master of its own processes. 


From the Standpoint of the Teacher, G. E. Barber (University of 


Nebraska). 

The two theories of education—the liberal and the vocational—and their conflict 
in the history of education, were discussed. The problem of education today is so to 
adjust or correlate the old and the new that they may perform their respective functions 
in the education of our youth. We are coming to recognize that for a well-grounded 
education, two kinds of subjects are necessary—one cultural and one vocational. These 
should be taken in the order named. 


New York. 
“Comparative Grammar in the Secondary School,” John B. McHarg (Auburn 


High School). 

A comparative study of grammar may serve to make more effective the study of 
formal grammar and to lessen the time devoted to it. Confusion arises in the minds 
of the pupil from the use of different names for the same thing by his various instructors. 
After discussing the classifications in syntax as given by standard grammars, the writer 
suggested a classification and terminology which all the language teachers of any insti- 
tution might use. It is the privilege of classical teachers to do comparative work with 
their more highly organized languages, and to strengthen the less careful ways of 
grammatical thinking which modern language study often fosters. The points made 
by the speaker were emphasized by many illustrations. 


“The Pre-Persian Sculptures of the Acropolis” (illustrated), Edgar A. Emens 


(Syracuse University). 
The object of the paper was to arouse interest in this period of Greek art. It gave 
an account of the destruction wrought by the Persians on the Acropolis, and of the 
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excavations of 1885-91, by which the remains of pre-Persian architecture and sculp- 
ture were recovered from the filling of the hill which was made after 480 B.c. Atten- 
tion was called especially to the many draped female figures which were found, their 
costume, the arrangement of their hair, the coloring, chiefly red and blue, which was 
found on garments and hair. It was upon the treatment of these that the chief care of 
the artists was expended, rather than the nude parts of the statues. The question 
whom the statues represented was also discussed. 


“Educational Aims in Elementary Latin,” W. A. Jenner (Boy’s High School, 


Brooklyn). 

Regard must be had for the pupil whose vocational aims permit him to take Latin 
for only one year; the year’s work should be made of value to him per se, and not 
merely a preparation for an advanced course which he does not take. To accomplish 
this and maintain an active interest, he should be put in almost immediate contact with 
actual Roman literature, preferably Caesar. Thus his knowledge of geography and 
history may be utilized, instead of depending for a basis on his least agglutinative 
mass of ideas—the grammatical. English grammar should be taught through Latin, 
not vice versa. With a proper textbook it is possible to gs Caesar after ten or twelve 
introductory lessons. e vocabulary and forms should be strictly confined to the 
scope of the year’s work. The system in vogue in the elementary school of devoting 
much of the class time to preparing the lesson with the teacher can be adopted with 


profit in the high school. 
“Some Points of Emphasis in the Teaching of Preparatory Greek,”’ Edward 


Fitch (Hamilton College). 

Starting from the dictum of Professor Gildersleeve as applied to the actual teaching 
of Greek: “a maximum of forms and a minimum of syntax,” the paper dealt entirely 
with forms and words, to the exclusion of syntax. In teaching forms, observation 
should be made by each teacher of those important paradigms where confusion with 
other and more familiar paradigms is easy and almost inevitable, and these weak points 
should be fortified. The verb is the place where poor training is most in evidence, for 
the apparently irregular verbs are the burden-bearers of the language. Such an analy- 
tical study of forms as trains the learner to find the essential element of each word under 
its various disguises is important as an aid in correcting looseness in the knowledge of 
verbal forms, and in the acquisition of a vocabulary, particularly in Homer, where the 
trained observer may quickly learn to group related words. The use of the voice in 
pronouncing the word should never be slighted. For the novice, pronunciation is a 
clarifying process; besides, the real word is the spoken, not the written word. In the 
end, we aim to hear Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes, not merely to read them. 


Texas. 

President’s Address, Edwin W. Fay (University of Texas). 

This consisted of the reading of Professor Alexander Hill’s article on “The Acqui- 
sition of Language and Its Relation to Thought” (Popular Science Monthly, June, 
1907), with running comments. In criticizing the sentence relinquit animus Sextium 
gravibus acceptis vulneribus, for instance, the writer of the article ignored the prime 
fact that the phrase is the unit of thought, not the word. The ambiguity, furthermore, 
which he finds between dative and ablative in gravibus, etc., is no more real than the 
liability to confound bier and beer in any chance sentence in English. 


“Foreign Languages in Texas High Schools,” J. L. Henderson (University 


of Texas). 

“English and the Classics,” Robert A. Law (University of Texas). 

To understand English well it is necessary to know several foreign languages. 
Latin is the most valuable because its grammar is so different and its vocabulary so 
similar. Rigid training in Latin grammar leads the student to recognize the necessity 
of formal correctness in using English. His vocabulary is increased through Latin 
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reading, especially on the side of precise and accurate expression. The effect of a 
thorough knowledge of Latin is seen in the writings of Hooker, Bacon, Macaulay, 
Newman, etc., especially in their firm grasp of sentence structure. Finally, the influ- 
ence of classical thought upon English authors has been so powerful and enduring, that 
the latter cannot be fully appreciated without a first-hand acquaintance with the former. 


“Four Years of Latin; What Should It Profit?” E. K. Williams (Grayson 
College). 
“Some Notes on Sallust,” Daniel A. Penick (University of Texas). 


Sallust’s style is characterized by variety, rapidity of movement, and freshness 
(many examples were given from the Catiline). Under variety are found archaic forms 
—novos (nom.), senatt (gen.), divorsi, jorem; colloquial -ere for -erunt (except once); 
unusual meanings (superare for superesse); unusual word combinations (reges—pars— 
alii); unusual constructions (genitive of the gerundive without causa, to express pur- 

), ete. 
oe is chiefly due to asyndeton and the avoidance of long and involved sen- 
tences (cf. 5. 2). Freshness results from this variety and rapidity of movement, strongly 
reinforced by rhetorical figures, especially antithesis (e. g. 9. 1), litotes and alliteration 
(jacinus jacere). 


Symposium: “The Classics and the Professions.” 


The discussion was carried on by representatives of several of the leading pro- 
fessions. One of the most interesting contributions to it was made by Mr. Joseph R. 
Pittman, a cotton broker of Galveston, who said in part: “‘One whose mind has been 
exercised in the parsing and construction of involved Latin or Greek sentences, who 
has been accustomed to analyze them thoroughly and to assimilate their full purport 
and meaning, will certainly be better able to comprehend and interpret a commercial 
regulation or a business contract and to indite with perfect lucidity of expression a 
business document than a person who has paid but superficial attention to the art of 
literary expression.” . . . . “Even the everyday speech of those who have been thor- 
oughly grounded in the rudiments of the classical languages is characterized by a pecu- 
liar quality of conciseness and correctness.’”’. . . . “From a personal point of view I 
prefer to talk over business matters with a man who has studied the classics. He under- 
stands my meaning quickly, and I understand his, and we get down to ‘brass tacks’ 
(in medias res) with greater dispatch than we probably should if I were conferring with 
the proverbial man named Smith, who wrote the following note to Mr. Jones: ‘Mr. 
Smith presents his compliments to Mr. Jones, and finds he has a hat that isn’t mine, 
so if you have one that isn’t his, perhaps they are the ones.’”” 


“Value of Latin in the Education of Teachers,” Harry F. Estill (Sam Houston 


Normal). 

The study of Latin contributes to fluency and accuracy of speech in English—a 
qualification essential to successful teaching. It develops ready and accurate judg- 
ment. In schoolroom emergencies it is the reasoning from probabilities, cultivated by 
language study, rather than the exact reasoning of mathematics, that is the basis of 
successful discipline. The study of the noble language and literature of Rome gives 
breadth of intellectual vision, refines the taste, and cultivates the scholarly spirit. 


“The Latin of Our Freshmen,” Roberta F. Lavender (University of Texas). 


From a card catalogue which gives the university record and previous training in 
Latin of students in the University of Texas for seven years, it — that wherever a 
strong, well-trained, enthusiastic teacher of Latin has been in charge in a high school 
for a number of years, the students have been of the same type. Ill-trained students 
regularly come from schools where teachers are frequently changed. Translations are 
better, but knowledge of syntax not so good as in the past, and the latter defect dis- 
courages many after a few weeks’ struggle in the university. Many schools regularly 
send students who get entrance credit in Latin, but never take up the work. These are 
on the affiliated list for Latin without proof of their fitness. ‘Teachers should be affili- 
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ated rather than schools, and the basis of such affiliation should be the actual record of 
their students at the university. This would act as a reward to the good teacher and 
would stimulate him to further preparation and better work. 


Wisconsin. 

No separate association of Latin teachers has existed in Wisconsin until 
this year, when at the state teachers’ meeting, Nov. 7-9, such an organization was 
formed. At the general language association, however, Professor A. W. Burr, 
of Beloit Academy, read a paper on “Shortcomings of Latin Teachers,” which 
gave the result of many years’ experience and observation, and contained much 
sound criticism and many valuable suggestions. 
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Wook Reviews 


A Short History of Greek Literature, from Homer to Julian. By 
Witmer Cave Wricut. New York: American Book Co., 


1907. Pp. 543. $1.50. 

In the Preface Professor Wright says, 

The writer of a survey of Greek literature so brief as this feels throughout the 
task the lack of elbow-room, and must always be acutely conscious of omissions. I 
have kept constantly in mind the reader who, though little or not at all acquainted with 
the classics, realizes that he cannot appreciate any other literature, least of all his own, 
unless he can relate its masterpieces to the types set, once for all, by the Greeks. He 
may safely ignore all but the best. But this book is intended no less for the student 
of Greek who, in his second or third year at college, will profit immensely by a rapid 
survey of the whole field of Greek literature. 

Hence the declaimers are given place as well as the creative writers. 

This is a big field to cover in 500 pages; can it be more than a catalogue of 
names and facts and books? It is much more than this. The treatment of single 
authors is necessarily brief, but it is not merely a rehash of facts that we already 
know. The treatment is individual; we feel the distinctive touch of this historian 
of literature throughout; she seems acquainted at first hand with the author she 
discusses and fairly conversant with the literature of the subject. Her scheme or 
space does not admit of selections from representative English translations, to 
illustrate the masterpieces of the principal authors, a feature which lends interest 
to Professor Capps’s excellent book From Homer to Theocritus. If we were to have 
another history of Greek literature—for the reason that there is a new “‘series” 
by another publisher, if for no other—then an undeniable requisite was that it 
must not simply cover the ground, but be readable. One must be grateful to a 
historian who does not bore us. I have taken up this book on different days and 
at various hours, when fresh and when tired, and have never failed to become 
interested. While taking a class through the fragments of the lyric poets, and 
fresh from the charm of these, I have enjoyed reading Professor Wright on Sappho 
and Alcaeus, Simonides and Bacchylides. 

As a specimen of the style, as well as a statement of the trend of present-day 
opinion on the Homeric question, the following will serve: 

Wolf’s theory of a conglomerate J/iad like the Mahébhérata has fallen into the 
background, and his idea of the functions of the Peisistratean commission hardly coin- 
cides with the present conception of the Attic recension. His work had been mainly 
destructive. His famous disciple, Lachmann, following in his steps, dissected the 
Iliad into nineteen separate lays. His “Kleinliedertheorie” too had its day, and has 
been shelved—/audatur et alget. G. Hermann is the father of the theory which has 
supplanted the views of Wolf and Lachmann, the conception of a nucleus or kernel 
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which suffered gradual expansion from a series of redactions. The design was fixed 
by the original poet when he chose the wrath of Achilles for his theme; the later redac- 
tors respected, to a certain extent, his limits. Their part was to vary and embellish, 
varias inducere plumas; but some dislocation of the original sequence of the story, 
some rending of the tissues, was inevitable. With as many variations as scholars, this 
view now prevails. 

A feature of the book especially commendable is the bibliography to be found 
after each important author, or group of authors. This covers MSS, editions, 
literature, translations; and while here omissions will be more noticeable than in 
the text, it will be especially helpful to the teacher and student, and not unwelcome 
to the specialist for all general lines outside of his own particular authors. There 


is also a serviceable chronological table and a very good and full index. 
Cc. F.&. 


Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By T. RIcE 


Hoitmes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1907. Pp. xvit+764. $5. net. 

Mr. Holmes’s earlier book, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, is today the most valu- 
able single work in the literature of Caesar’s Gallic campaigns. As its title 
indicates, it contains no discussion of the questions involved in the expeditions 
to Britain, except indeed an inadequate discussion of the port from which he 
sailed. Mr. Holmes has now filled the gap thus left in his former work, by giving 
us a companion volume, worthy in every respect of its predecessor. The aim of 
the present work differs, however, from that of the former. In the Conquest of 
Gaul Mr. Holmes set out to explain Caesar’s narrative, and was drawn incidentally 
into a discussion of the ethnology of Gaul; in the present volume he sets him- 
self the task of bringing together into one work all that is known of man in Bri- 
tain from the Palaeolithic Age down to 43 A. D., when the Roman occupation of 
Britain began under Claudius. Students of the former work are fully prepared 
for the fairness and open-mindedness of the present one. They will not expect 
to agree with all the arguments and conclusions, but they will know that Mr. 
Holmes has himself stated the evidence on which they may form their own differing 
conclusions. They will find some improvement in the marshalling of the evidence, 
though even yet the author’s desire to do justice to all earlier theories occasionally 
entangles his reader in a maze of poorly arranged discussion, in spite of Mr. 
Holmes’s own clear thinking and most readable English style. 

The interest of Latin teachers will probably center on the 300 pages or less 
which discuss Caesar’s invasions, and especially on the solution of those most 
vexed questions, Caesar’s starting-point and landing-place. In recent years 
the discussion on these points has narrowed down to the question whether he 
sailed from Boulogne or Wissant, and whether, after approaching Britain, he 
sailed east from Dover to the vicinity of Deal or west from Folkestone to that of 
Hythe. Mr. Holmes now claims to have demonstrated to a certainty that Caesar 
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sailed in both voyages from Boulogne, and that he landed a little south of Deal in 
his first voyage, a little north of Deal in his second. Probably he has made his 
claim good. At any rate, it seems impossible that anyone should ever again 
seriously deny that Caesar landed near Deal. If one feels a lingering skepti- 
cism in regard to Boulogne, it is perhaps because Mr. Holmes himself in his 
earlier book argued so confidently for Wissant. One should be pardoned if he 
still feels that in some respects Mr. Holmes’s first interpretation of the facts is 
more natural than his second. Undoubtedly the sum total of the evidence points 
strongly to Boulogne. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence for both Deal and Boulogne is found in Caesar’s 
account of the storm which wrecked his first fleet. This storm forced some of the 
cavalry transports back to their starting-point, drove the rest westward along 
the southern shore of Britain and finally to the Continent, and dashed his main 
fleet on the shore by his camp. It is amazing that this evidence should not 
have settled the landing-point long ago. If the ships were anchored near Deal, 
a northeast gale would have done all these things; if near Hythe, no wind, nor 
any combination of shifting winds, could have done them. How Mr. Holmes 
disposes of the argument that the tide ran in the wrong direction for Caesar to 
make Deal must be learned from his own pages. 

As regards the starting-point, Mr. Holmes seems not to have made the best use 
of the storm, though perhaps a landsman is not competent to judge. If Caesar 
sailed from Wissant, the cavalry sailed from Sangatte and were driven back to 
that point; if he sailed irom Boulogne, the second port was Ambleteuse. Mr. 
Holmes argues that with a northeast wind the transports could not have made 
Sangatte. But is it certain that they had a northeast wind during the day? 
He thinks that they approached Britain and encountered the storm in the morning. 
It was not until night that Caesar’s main fleet suffered damage and the cavalry 
transports which anchored off the southern shore of Britain were forced to make 
for the Continent. This fact might be explained on the hypothesis that the wind 
blew from the north during the day, and shifted to the northeast toward evening. 
In that case the transports which were driven back at once could have made San- 
gatte without difficulty. Does not the real difficulty appear when we try to imagine 
the disembarkation at Sangatte ? Apparently there is no harbor, and the beach 
is exposed to the full force of any northerly wind. Could the transports have 
come to land without splintering into driftwood ? Ambleteuse, on the other hand, 
is securely sheltered from the northeast wind, which must have been blowing by 
the time they reached the Gallic coast. 

Mr. Holmes proves that the river at which the Britons made their first stand 
in the second invasion was not the Little Stour, which Napoleon accepted, but 
the Great Stour, probably near Canterbury. The results of his discussions of 
other geographical points are chiefly negative, the evidence not warranting con- 


clusions. 
ARTHUR T. WALKER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Livy: Book i and Selections from Books ii-x. By WALTER DENNISON. 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 344. $0.60. 


Seventeen pages of an Introduction treat briefly the author’s life, writings, 
sources, and style; manuscripts and editions are kindly dismissed in a paragraph; 
five pages are given to early legends, and two to a list of works for parallel reading 
and reference. 

The selections are as follows: “‘The Founding of Rome and the Rule of the 
Kings;” ‘The Attempt of Tarquinius to Regain His Throne;”’ “The Battle of 
Lake Regillus;”’ ‘The Struggle between the Orders;” “The Dictatorship of 
Cincinnatus;” Rule of the Decemvirs;” “‘The Fall of Veii;’ ‘The Cap- 
ture and Sack of Rome by the Gauls;” ‘The Licinio-Sextian Laws;”’ ‘The 
Introduction of Scenic Representations;’ ‘“‘The Story of Marcus Curtius;” 
“The Latin War;” ‘‘The Disaster at the Caudine Forks;”’ ‘‘The Lex Ogulnia 
and the Lex Valeria; ‘The Battle of Sentinum;’ “‘The Census of the Year 
293 B.C.” These selections make 131 pages and, with the first book, a total of 
204 pages. 

The notes fill 131 pages and are so graded that to the first ten pages of text 
there are fifteen of notes, and to the last ten only six. Topographical notes are 
most in evidence; these are made practical by the presence of three outline maps 
of Italy, Latium, and Rome respectively. References to grammars are rarely 
given. The editor shows a penchant for litotes, hendiadys, zeugma, and the like; 
for the subjective and objective genitive, and for the vaguer dative relation- 
ships; also for latent concessive and adversative feelings. There are copious 
references for parallel reading. 

Some notes are wrong: praedae amissae, p. 215, § 3, is not subjective genitive; 
istuc, p. 329, § 13, is strangely mistaken for a pronoun; placing the Caelian south- 
west of the Palatine, p. 249, § 1, is a mere slip of thought; the theory of the devotio, 
by a similar slip, is quite misstated on p. 325, §4; the statement on p. 300, § 13, 
that the plebs lived for the most part on the Aventine, was never true; this hill 
was the longest uninhabited and it was precisely because it afforded open space 
that it was available for the secession. On p. 237, § 3, the editor seems to forget 
that Rea Silvia was a vestal at Alba, not at Rome. There are also obscurities 
and careless wording: the statement that Tiber may be from the same root as 
Albula, p. 212, §5, surely calls for an Oedipus; one can hardly conceive of an 
“independent use of the perfect subjunctive in a clause of result,” p. 211» 
bottom; on p. 255, top, we find that a clause ‘‘expresses a characteristic 
idea,” which is not an approved way of saying that it characterizes. Notes 
like insidens, ‘“‘absorbing (care),” p. 238, §1, will prove good bait for 
parrots.’ 

The text is tolerably free from misprints but we find velle, p. 55, § 6, for valle; 
eapue for eaque p. 69, $1; oculus for oculos, p. 135, §14; Ccognominem, p. 139, $9; 
desinatos, p. 145, §1, lacks a letter. There are few others in the notes. 

Although the book is not always reliable, yet it is highly commendable for 
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being compact and up to date. The list of proper names at the end, divided into 


syllables, will prove a useful feature. 
Norman W. DeWrttT 


UNIVERSITY 


Elementary Greek. An Introduction to the Study of Attic Greek. 
By THEODORE C. BURGESS AND ROBERT J. BONNER. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1907. 


The chief distinction of this textbook in beginning Greek among the numerous 
others of its kind is the use of passages from the Anabasis (i. 1-3) as the basis of 
the introduction of paradigms. After the verb has been presented in practically 
all of the active indicative mood, and nouns and adjectives in the first and second 
declensions (Lessons I-VII), each succeeding lesson contains first a passage from 
the Anabasis, and secondly paradigm and syntax study based upon this passage. 
In the earlier passages some forms are simplified to meet the student’s limited 
knowledge, but otherwise the text is closely followed. 

This method of basing the study of forms on the use of a Greek classic must 
hasten materially the student’s understanding of the Greek language as an actual 
medium of expression of thought, vitalizing it as a study of disconnected sentences 
cannot do, and lifting te a great extent the dead weight of learning paradigms. 
It has the further advantage of presenting only Xenophon’s vocabulary for word 
study. 

The plan of introducing paradigms as new forms are encountered in the Ana- 
basis does not, however, result in a haphazard and disconnected study of forms. 
The declensions, for example, are introduced in the order of o-stems, a-stems, 
liquid, labial, and palatal stems, stems in 4, v, ev, e¢, third- and first-declension 
adjectives. Syntax is introduced gradually and the simpler uses first. A feature 
of especial value in the plan of the book is the lessons, occurring at logical inter- 
vals, devoted to summaries of verb systems, declensions, uses of prepositions, and 
uses of moods. 

Each lesson contains a set vocabulary, giving wherever possible an English 
derivative, written in heavy type. Appendix I contains a concise and clear 
statement of the common rules of syntax, with examples. Appendix II contains 
the inflectional paradigms needed by a student in an introductory study of the 
Greek language. A brief English-Greek, and longer Greek-English vocabulary, 
and index complete the book. 

The treatment of the whole subject is as brief and simple as the nature of 
the material allows, and is included in sixty lessons, covering without appendices 
140 pages. Accent is treated with masterly simplicity and adequacy. 

Mary SPENCER 

Iowa COLLEGE 

Grinnell 
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The Greatness and Decline of Rome: Vol. I, The Empire Builders; 
Vol. II, Julius Caesar. By GuGLIELMO FERRERO. ‘Translated 
by ALFRED E. ZimMERN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1907. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the next great history of Rome would be 
based upon social and economic studies; a reasonable probability that it would 
emanate from the younger Italian school. Ferrero has written on militarism, 
on themes social and criminal—it is not for naught that he is a son-in-law of 
Lombroso. Since the first volume of Grandezza e decadenza di Roma appeared, 
in 1901, three others have continued the story down to the /udi saeculares of Augus- 
tus, while a fifth is in preparation, and still later volumes are promised. The 
author made a deep impression a year ago by his lectures at Paris. Among 
Germans, in the new German translation, he will make his way more slowly, 
owing to his independence of Mommsen, in bringing Caesar down from his pedes- 
tal, as a mere man, with nerves, too, and hardly less prone to change his mind 
than Cicero. But the permanent value of Ferrero’s work lies less in psychological 
interpretation than in analysis of changing intellectual, social, and economic 
conditions. 

The translation should be read entire before the reader compares the original; 
for then his woes begin. Zimmern has perversely omitted to state on what text 
his work is based. Turning to the Italian of Vol. I, 1906, or Vol. II, 1907, and 
comparing with Zimmern, one is simply astounded at the liberties he has taken 
in insertion, omission, condensation, and inversion. Whole pages are found in 
the English—fifteen more pages in the Appendix—for which the Italian has no 
counterpart. We are forced to assume that the author has privately furnished 
much new matter to his translator, but, until some explanation is forthcoming, 
one may not safely quote Ferrero in this version. No mantle of charity will cover 
the unrestrained freedom of translation on every page. An example or two: quasi 
di moda, “‘an innocent and almost fashionable diversion;’’ mutano lo spirito antico, 
“undermine its spiritual foundations;” si preparava la tragica catastroje, “the 
world-tragedy ... . was drawing slowly to its climax.” From the heroic we 
descend abruptly to “bluff,” “flush,” “loot,” and “trek.” 

A low standard of workmanship shows itself in the notes, which calmly send 
the reader to the German of Mommsen’s first three volumes, but to the Italian 
for the fifth! Drumann appears to be a total stranger to the translator, for the 
name is always printed with an Umilaut, while Bliimner is made to discard his. 
Bruns is quoted in the edition of 1860. Minor slips, scandalously numerous, 
seem to prove that the references have rarely been verified. 

FRANK GARDNER MOoRE 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


New Literature 


BOOKS 
Davipson, WiLt1AM L. The Stoic Creed. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1907. 

Pp. xxiili+274. 4s. 6d. net. 

The object of this book is to “present Stoicism as a single closed system of ideas, 
important by reason of its high moral tone and its influence on several successive genera- 
tions.”” While the book contains little that is new, it is written in an interesting way 
and will be useful as a general summary of the Stoic philosophy. 


GRENFELL, BERNARD P., AND Hunt, ARTHUR S. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V. 
Edited with translations and notes. Seven plates. London: Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1908. Pp. viii+342. 4vo. 255. 

Contains: (1) a fragment of an unknown gospel, composed probably before 

200 A. D.: MSS from the fourth century; (2) Fragments of 9 Paeans of Pindar, about 

750 verses in all, of which less than 300 are readable: MSS of the second century A. D.; 

(3) Hellenica. The fragments brought together give about 21 columns, of about 40 

lines each, and contain the history of 396-395 B. c. The editors assign the authorship 

to bin rather than to Ephorus or Cratippus, and are supported in this by 

Edouard Meyer: MSS of second century A. D.; (4) Half of Plato’s Symposium (200 B 

to end), and Isocrates’ Panegyricus §§ 19-116 (with large gaps). Neither gives much 

help to the present text. Part VI will contain, beside decrees, the remains of Euripides’ 
| Hypsipyle, and scholia on Thuc. ii. A new text of Apollonius Rhodius with scholia 
has been found. 

NéMETHY, Geyza. P. Ovidii Nasonis Amores. Edidit, adnotationibus exegeticis et 
criticis instruxit. Budapestini: Sumptibus Academiae Litterarum Hungaricae, { 
1907. Pp. 295. Cor. 6. 

A useful edition, containing besides the usual exegetical commentary, many illus- 

— of Ovid’s indebtedness to Propertius, Tibullus, Horace, Catullus, and Lyg- 

amus. 


ARTICLES 


Prescott, HENRY. W. Some Phases of the Relation of Thought to Verse in Plautus. 
University of California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 1, No. 7, pp. 
205-62. Berkeley: The University Press. 

A suggestive criticism of Leo’s supposition (Der saturnische Vers, p. 14) that 
originally in Latin poetry sentence and verse were identical, i. e., that a verse-end could 
: not fall in the middle of a sentence. Prescott does not attempt a complete treatment 
of the subject, but in that part of it with which he deals—the case in which adjectives 
are separated from their substantives by the verse—he skilfully musters a considerable 
number of apparent exceptions to the principle laid down by Leo. 


Purser, L.C. Notes on Apuleius. Hermathena, XXXIII (1907), pp. 360-412. 

Among many other notes this article contains one on the text of A pologia 89 (99.4) 
where reference is made to the method by which the ancients indicated numbers by 
certain positions of their fingers. The counting of units and tens was done on the left 
hand, that of hundreds and thousands (up to ten thousand) on the right. The author 
cites Juv. 10. 249, atque suos iam dextra computat annos, the meaning being that Nestor 
had reached the age of one hundred; and compares the chapter in the Venerable Bede’s 
work De loquela per gestum digitorum et temporum ratione, which is treated in Jahn’s 
Jahrb. Suppl. XV (1849), pp. 511-14, by E. F. Wiistermann. The note is accompanied 
by a plate giving pictures of the positions of the fingers for various numbers. 
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